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AcricutruraL Cuemistay—lt’ is scarcely 
_ possible to énter upon any agricultural investiga- 
tion of "the properties : and value of vegetables, or 
of any plan for the amélioration of the soils, with- 
out firfding it moreor less connected with the 
elucidation ‘ of Chemistry. 

_ » When lands are rendered sterile from any de- 
fect in the, natural constitution of the soil, the 
evil is to, be’detected only by | chemical analysis ; 
and whep a system of athelioration is attempted, 
the responses of the retort should dictate, the mea- 
sures of the agriculturist. Some lands of good 
apparent texture, are yet sterile in an eminent de- 
gree, when common observation and common 
practiceafford no means of determining the cause 
of sterility, or of removing its effect. In such ca- 
ses, the land must contain some principle which 
is poisonous to vegetables ; and the application 
of chemical tests may readily point out the evil, 
and perhaps destroy its effects. 

If the salts of iron should be found to abound, 
they may be destroyed by lime,—if an excess off 
sileceous sand be present, the remedigs are clay 
and calcareous matter,—if a deficietiey of calca- 
reous matter exist, the remedy is obvious, lime 
should be applied,—if there exist a saperabun- 
‘dance of vegetable matter, paring burning and 
quicklime will remedy the evil,—if a deficiency 
a vegetable matter be the cause of sterility, ma- 

“are must supply the defect,—if lands lie low 
“and flat, they will require a soil less tenacious of 
mbisture, and will require to be rendéred more 

; freable by the,application of burnt clay, sand, &c. 
and to be sufficiently drained,—if, on the contra- 
ry, lands are situated on a declivity, they will re- 
quire the egnstituent principles to be more tena- 

of moisture. In all these cases to find the 

remedy by cbservation on crops, would 
require a long @6urse of tedious and expensive 
experiment, whi@h would at last be but uncertain 
and deceptive; but which may be readily deter- 
mined, with precision and certainty, by chemical 
analysis. — ' 

Its our intention to occupy a part of our fu- 
ture.columns with a course of observations on this 
sublime science, as applied to agriculture; and to 
give a description of the principal agents concern- 
edi production of vegetables, viz: the three 
earths, which are necessary in their due 










princi 
proportion, to constitute a fertile and productive 
soil with their numerous combinations, and the 

isions,of each which are favorable to the 


es:—These are 


of partieular vegetal 






lime, The beincifab constituents of 





elay, Or alumina; silex, or sand; and calix, or 








'vegeta- 
bles are, Oxygen, Hydrogenyand Carbon, united 
with more or less of* the abovementioned earths, 
some one of which entef in small proportions into 
the composition of most vegetables. ‘This is an 
important branch of the agricultural science, and 
if by our feeble efforts we can enlist more able 
experimenters into this wide and almost untrod- 
den region of investigation, our end will be at- 


tained. —_ 
Farm Accounts. 


Below we give anexample of Farm Accounts, as 
kept*by .somé of our northern farmers, which is 
well worth the serious attentiomof every agricul- 
There could not, perhaps, be a more ef- 
fectual method fallen upon to break up old ha- 
bits, and bad courses of farming, and to lead to 
new and improved methods of cultivation, than to 
have the Dr. and Cr. of plantation operations, pre- 
sented to the eye in the form of a balance sheet. 
Thus keeping of such accounts is too much ne- 
glected in this part of the country. The farmer 
will have invested in land and stock, ten, fifteen, 
or twenty thousaad dollars, and some twice or 
three times that amount, and yet open no account 
with his faym, that he may know whether it pro- 
duces the interest of his invested capital or not. 
What would be thought of a merchant who was 
wielding a capital of equal amount, but who kept 
no accounts by which he would ascertain at the 
end of the year the state of his profit and loss ? 


turist. 


It is usual with that calculating and thrifty class of 
men, once in the year, to take an account of stock, 
and balance their accounts, that they may see 
how affairs stand ; but the farmer leaves that trou- 
ble to his administrators—It would certainly lead 
to great improvements if the farmer would open 
a regular double entry account with every article 
raised on his farm. He would then know what 
wag worth raising and what was not. 


‘From the Genesee Farmer.] 
Farm Accounts, &c.—Mr. Tucker—Ii wish 
your correspondent” Ontario, in No. 9, had given 
us a sample of his own manner of keeping his dai- 
ry; but as he has not, I will now send you the 
extract from my farm account promised you some 
time since. ® 
ACCOUNT WITH A CROP OF BARLEY. 
The first which I shall give you is an account of 
crop of barley in 1832, which was not more 
than a halfya crop in consequence of the injury 
done it by the worms. J Omitted toroll the ground 
after sowing or afterethe grain come up, which | 
have no doubt cost me fifty dollars in the produce 
of the crop, as the rolling would have preventéd 
the worms from working in the ground ; but as it 
was, the following was the result: 
Expenses. 
Drawing manure, 
Spreading do 


$12,00 





















Ploughing ground, x 975 





Sowing and harrowing, 2 days, 8,00, 
18 bushels seed, at gs. 13,00 
Interest on 6 acres land, 5,26 
Harvesting, 6,06 
Carrying to. market, 6,00 
’ 
$53,31 
Proceeds. 

1$2°bushels barley, at 5s. 3d. $86,683 
2 do do not clean, 4s. 1,00 
$87,63 

Less expenses, 53,31 
Nett gain, $34,329 

Or per acre $5,72 


There were 6 acres of land on which the above 
crop was grown ;and in consequence of the time 
required to draw the manure on the ground, it 
was not sown until the 28th of April, at least 8 
weeks later than it should have been put in, as] 
think it cannot be put in the ground too early after 
it isin order. You will perceive [ have not char- 
ged for threshing, = think myself: well paid by 
the straw. 

ACCOUNT WITH THE SECOND BARLEY CROP. 

In the spring of 1833, I*sowed 23 acres to bar- 
ley which had been highly manured, and planted 
to corn the preceding year. ‘The expenses and 
proceeds were as follows: 





Expenses. 

Ploughing, $3,00 
Sowing and dragging” ' 2,00 
7 1-2 bushels seed, 4,69 
Harvesting, 4,50 
Manure, $,00 
Interest on land, 2,91 

20,10 


Proceeds. 
114 bushels of barley at barn, 4s. 2d. 559,28 








Less expense, 20,10 
« Nett gain, $,39,18 
Or per acre, © 15,67 


~The above was sown in the early part of April, 
and being near the barn I sowed a large quantity 
of seed rather than éonfine my fowls. 1 put this 
piece of ground to wheat last fall, and when f 
ploughed it the white clover was eight inches high 
and as thick asa mat. 

ACCOUNT WITH A WHEAT CRo?P. 

I will also give you the expenses and proceeds 

of my wheat qrop in 1833. 


Expenses. 

25 days ploughing with a double team, 
20s $62,50 
Ploughing and harrowing, 45,88 
Add for parts of days not entered, 10,00 
@ 44 bushels of wheat, 44,00 
Sowing do 3,00 
Harvesting, 74,00 


Cleaning wheatand carrying to market, 12,00 
Interest on 32 acres land at $50 per 
acre, 112,00 


$363.98 


[August 1%, 1834)” 



























Proceeds, 


“ 790 1-2 bushels wheat, 8s. $790,50 
. Less expenses, 363,38 
Nett gain, $427,12 

Or per acre $13,34 


Twenty acres of the above was a spear grass 
sod from which wheat was takep in 1833—half 
of it was ploughed in June and early in July, 
and ploughed again in August—the other half 
was turned over the last of August and first of 
September, and sowed on the sod. J gave the 
preference to late ploughing. 

QUANTITY OF SEED PER ACRE. 

I sowed, for one of my neighbors, 30 acres of 
barley last spring, and put 2,2}, 27, 3 and 3} 
bushels of seed per acre; and previous to harvest- 
ing | went over the whole in company with him, 
and examined it carefully, and would recommend 
for good ground not less than 2} or more than 3 
bushels per acre., If too much seed is sown, 
the heads are short, straw fine, and badly lodged. 

EARLY AND LATE PLOUGHING. 

A piece one rod wide was ploughed on the out- 
side of a large land early in September—the ;est 
of the land left until late in December, and then 
ploughed. The whole was again ploughed in 
the spring of 1833, and sowed to barley. ‘The 
difference was at least one third in favor of the 
eaily ploughing; and as it lay by the side of the 
road, the difference was noticed by more than fif- 
ty persons during the summer, and the inguiry as 
to the cause was made almost every day. No 
reason could be given but the time of ploughing. 

SUMMER FALLOWS UNNECESSARY. 

I think a farm my be kept in good heart, and 
a crop taken every year irom it, if the straw or 
manure made therefrom is returned to the land. 
Acrop of barley will usually pay for itself and 
put in a crop of wheat—so you will perceive the 
balance in favor of a fallow crop over a naked 
fallow is equal to from five to eight dollars per 
acre, 

EXPERIMENT WITH FLAX AND CARROTS. 

I sowed one fourth of an acre with flax and car- 
rots, but owing to the white clover forming a per- 
fect sward previous to the pulling of the flax, the 
carrots failed; but from the size to which they at- 
tained, I am satisfied that on land which is clean 
and not disposed to seed itself, they would be pro- 
fitable. 

DEEP PLOUGHING. 

My expense is heavy for ploughing, as 1 run 
the plough as deep as a good yoke of oxen and a 
good pair of horses can carry it, and plough 
one and a half acres per day in most cases, 
four inches deeper than the ground had ever 
been stirred previous to my purchasing the farm in 
1832. 

THE CHESS CONTROVERSY. 

Ido not intend to enter the controversy respect- 
ing chess, and have only two or three facis to 
state. in 1832, when | purchased my farm, there 
was a crop of wheat on the ground which had 
been sown from good seed without any extra 
cleaning, from which I received 414 bushels of 
wheat, and $2 bushels chess. In the fall of 1832, 
I sifted my seed by hand, and sifted out the small 
wheat and most of the chess and cockle. The 
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was 790} bushels of wheat and 2 bushels 

; and the miller who purchased both crops, 
pronounced the crop of 1833 the cleanest; and 
there was more than four times the chess in this 
town in 1833 than there was in 1832. There is 
a farmer about one mile from me who has been 
for 20 years noted as a particular nice farmér, 
andsby his neighbors called more nice than wise. 
He offered one dollar a kernel for every kernel 
of chess or cockle wich could be found in his 
crop of wheat, and he gld most of a large crop 
for 10s. per bushel for seed last fall, when his 
neighbors could only get 8s. 

You are atliberty to use any part of the above, 
if you will put it in a dress fit to be seen without 
altering the facts, and use it when and in what 
portion at a time you please. My time is so 
much employed that it is seldom I can get an 
hour to write even to my"friends, and I am _ sur- 
prised that my neighbors can find time hang on 
them so heavily, but ] suppose it must be that 1 
do not work as‘quick as they do. 

Respectfully yours, &e.  S. P. RHOADS. 

Skaneateles, March 11, 1834. 


Gama Grass. 
ALaBaMa, July 15, 1834. 
To the Editor of the Farmer & Gardener :— 

Sir :-—LIn the cultivation of Gama Grass, 1 
have found that planted at two feet it is brought 
sulliciently close. At each cutting a slight stir- 
ring of the ground,with a common sprouting hoe, 
has been of much advantage in hastening the fol- 
lowing growth. Early in the spring | have found 
much advantage from a liming, and a sprinkling 
of rotten cotton seed, which after the first cutuing 
I dig into the soil, amongst the roots. Cowpen 
manure has becn applied, also, at the same period, 
with singular eflect.( ‘The capacity of this plant 
or standing excessive drought, is certainly one 
of the most valuable claims it has, and was fairly 
settled during the severe drought experienced in 
this section of the Union, in 1832. In no month 
was the growth more than three or four inches 
shorter than the preceding seasonable year. As 
regards its duration, I can only state, thata highly 
intelligent Spanish gentleman,who immediately re- 
cognised itzaad with much apparent pleasure observ- 
ed it an objectof cullivation,answeved to my enqui- 
ry respecting its durability, that a Spaniard: who 
started ia life with a well set lot of the Gama 
Grass, and a sound and young mule, calculated 
that they would all cease to €@xist about the same 
time; and that, “may you live as long as Gama,” 
was deemed amongst the Spanish peasants in the 
provinces, no uncourteous sentiment. 

In one light, I must continue to view this plant 
as invaluable, especially to the south. Whenever 
the agriculturists of the south can be persuaded 
that it is their best interest, not only to preservey 
their land, but to render it more productive by a 
spirited system of improvement, then I am per- 
suaded this grass will be found without a rival. 

$ a substitute for soiling, the key to a success- 
fal accumulation of manure, as also to a success- 


ful improvement of the breeds of cattle, so far}. 


this grass is without an equal—for quantity of ve- 
getable matter, most agreeable to horned cattle as 


[well as horses. ; The little time consumedy and 
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the ease with which. 
might ‘be fed ae ‘incredible ‘to 
those unacquainted with this forage: With the 
aid of this grass,no part of the gmion, I must 
contend, presents a superior resource for i 

two of the most important objects to the planter,viz. 
the improvement of his catide, and the accumula- 











tion of the Arator’s “gold aaelies ng "A 
enriching his lands, and the most perfetk security e. 


for an ample return for the labor bestowed on his 
soil. ae * 


As regards the soil on which Gama onght tobe 


et 


cultivated, I will state a circunistance that has | 


come under my own observation. Like Mr. El- 
lison, I felt confident it would be found to grow 
best ina soil with a good clay foundation’; bat "to 
my no small astonishment, the most luxuriant 
growth yet produced in this state, thatd have 
seen or heard of, has been on a pine woods hill, 
the soil of which is almost pfoverbial for bei 
without a foundation of any kinda quicksai 
bed—the ground has had for some yearea gar 
den cultivation. I have plants noW in luxuriant 
cultivation, that has been cut monthly, during the 
summer, for eight years; and I am assured the 
growth this year ig as vigoggus as any preceding. 
June gaye me the finest cutting I have ever got 
from it. ms 

i In’propagating this grass J am aware of the 
difficulty of procuring the seed. This I have, 
however, lessened, by the plan lately adopted. 
It is readily discovered when the seed is Tipe, at 
which time touch with the finger will detach it 
from the caror head. About eight o’clock every 
morning, with a few children, I walk through"the 
lot, and gather the seed that is readytofall. “Gn 
this way I find no difficulty in | obtaining a 
quantity. ‘T'o this mode of gathering I add ano- 
tier facility for ploughing it, by planting the seed 
in a rich bed; the first year taking up, pulli j 
plants to pieces, as done with the shallot, a 
out my ground, (previously well prepared, . 
tended to be a permanent lot the second yearof 
its growth. IT find the Planis soon become strong 
and luxuriant. AGRICOLA 


Cviturp or Rape Seep FoR Gi. —Colehi- 
cum or rape seed is of the greatest importance, 
and produces an oil which is, and has long been, 
much wanted for manufacturing purposes. 
seed is grown abundantly in all parts of E 
and the oil made from it is extensively 
the process of manufacturing cloth: it is, 1 be- 
lieve, the cheapest oil they have, and takés the 
place of common kinds of olive oil, whieh! the 
manufacturers of this country are obligéd to use at 
a great cost. This is a matter of great i 
ance, when it is, known that to every 100 ds 
of wool carded there is consumed from two to 
three gallons of oil. The rape seed oil iso 
cheap and abundant in Germany, that it is much 
used in adulterating linseed oil ;shence the bad 
quality of some of the German paint oi the 
rape seed oil does not possess the dying i 
of that from flax seed, and is therefore unfit for 

















the purposes of paifiting, &ec. othe 
Having been. for a long time engaged: imuthe 
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she. 
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| nity.of -meking full and satisfactory experiments. 





seed, | had an excellent opportu- 


o rape 


5 


the year 1822 or 1823, an English gentleman 
was familiar with the culture of rape seed, 
who had a farm somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of Salem, N. J. brought to my establish- 
ment about forty bushels of rape seed, which he 
had upon his farm. The account he 
gives of iculture was this, Two acres were sown 
with this seed (broad cast) in the month of Au- 
gust; it sprouted, and was growing very hand- 
somely, but iate in the fall the cattle broke into 
it, and, as he thought, completely destroyed it. 
He abandoned the experiment, and suffered his 
cattle to roam in it all winter; but in the spring, 
observing it sprouting again, he put up the fence, 
and«as he expressed himself, “let it take its 
chance.” The two acres, with this, as he con- 
sidered it, unfair experiment, produced him about 
forty-four bushels of seed, for which I offered him 
$4 per bushel, which he refused to take. I ex- 
pressed it for him; and although my apparatus 
was not by afy means perfectly adapted to the 
» the manufacture differing in some re- 

not necessary to state, from flax seed oil. 

prod three anda half gallons of oil per bush- 
el. cake, that is, the pulp, after the oil is 
expressed from it, he valued highly for fattening 
cattle, and refused to take seventy-five cents 
per bushel for it; the oil he sold to a woollen 
manufacturer for $1,30 per gallon, thus including 
the eake, realizing $5,30 per bushel, out of which 
he paid the expense of manufacturing. It is, ] 
am told, considered in England a profitable crop, 
although the price is not much, if at all, above $2 
per bushel The gentleman was in high spirits 
as to the:resiilt; and told me he intended to go into 
the.culture of it more extensively; but, from what 
cause I do not know, | have never seen him or 
from him since—whether he failed in his 
ents, died, or returned to England, I do not 

. Ihave not, however, the least doubt that 


a 








® ‘our soil and climate are well adapted to the cul- 


ture of this seed; it is of the same family with 
the cabbage, which every’one knows grows luxu- 
riantly here.. We have, besides, such a variety of 
aoils and climates in our country, that if it will not 
suceeed in one district, it certainly will in some 
other—Journal Franklin Institute. 

_—_— 
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[From the London Lancet.] 

Lectures on VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
Delivered in the University of London, by Mr. 
Youatt. 

‘ LECTURE 111.—(CONTINUED.) 

The Vomer—The last bone to be described is 
thevomer. It cannot be said, strictly speaking, to 
form a part of the floor of the cavity of the nose, 
but it lies along the centre of it, denticulated with, 
anid ‘stipported*by, the suture which unites the 

l esses of the superior maxillary. It is 
vomer, from its resemblance to a plough- 

sharé. “It reaches from the palatine processes of 
the anterior maxillary to the §phenoid bone; and 
is Composed of a groove which embraces and sup- 
ports the cartilage that divides the nostrils. It 
in contaet withthe floor of the cavity 

ts whole extent, and ‘when it arrives at 
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the ductus communis, it pursues its course along 
the centre of it, unconnected with either of the sides, 
until itarrivesat the ethmoid bone, on the body of 
which it expands, seemingly embracing it; and 
two processes like the ears of a cat project still 
more posteriorly, and terminate on the sphenoid 
bone. It does not, however, closely adhere to 
the «thmoid bone, but there is a space between 
them towards the centre through which nerves 
and blood-vessels pass to thenostrils and particular- 
ly to the cartiliaginous septum. 

The difference between this bone in the horse 
and in cattle, principally consists in it articulating 
in the latter with the maxillary bones only, and 
not with the palatine, so that in them the nasal 
cavity is not divided through its whole extent, but 
there is a communication under the vomer, be- 
fore we arrive at the ductus communis, and this 
communication is moré or less extensive in pro- 
portion to the space occupied by the palatine bone 
in the floor of the cavity. In consequence of the 
vomer being thus separated from the palatines, 
and likewise of the depth of the palatine surfaces 
that line the ductus communis, the vomer seems 
in cattle and sheep to be deeply buried between 
them. The groove of the vomer is likewise 
deeper in cattle than in the horse, for if it denticu- 
lates only with a part of the floor, it is necessary 
that it should more deeply embrace the septum 
in order to give it suflicient support. 

The Septum.—tThe central wall of division be- 
tween the cavities of the nose is a cartilaginous, 
and nota bony one. It isof considerable thick- 
ness and strength, embedded in the channel of the 
vomer below, firmly adhering to the suture of the 
nasals above, and extending from the points of the 
nasals anteriorly, to the descending floor of the 
frontal sinuses, and to the cribriform plate of the 
ethmoid bone posteriorly. It divides the cavity 
of the nose into two equal parts, and is placed in 
the centre for the purpose of strength. I have 
stated that the nasal bones are liable to injury ; 
they are occasionally fractured, but this firm and 
elastic cartilage placed under the crown of the 
arch affords a very considerable support, and a 
support of a peculiar nature, a gradually yielding 
resistance,thatneutralises almost any force that can 
be applied. 

We shall see, by-and-l:y, that the membrane 
lining the nasal cavity is a highly sensitive one, 
and’ peculidtly liable to accident and disease. 
The inflammation excited will rapidly spread, and 
the whole of the cavity may participate in it; 
thence would arise pain and swelling, and difficul- 
ty, or impossibility, of breathing through a pas- 
sage previously nearly filled with the apparatus 
belonging to the sense of smell. There is one 
species of inflammation insidious and fatal, to 
which the horse and his varieties are alone expo- 
‘sed—viz. that of glanders. This interposition 
then of the septum is a wise and benevolent pro- 
vision to himder the spread of the mischief, by cut- 
ting off all communication with the neighboring 
parts; and also to preserve one nostril pervious, 
when the other is diseased or obstructed. It 
would appear as if there was a design in this—as 
if that dreadful malady, which our absurd man- 
agement of this noble quadruped has entailed up- 
on him, had been foreseen, and in some degree 
provided against. The horse and the ass alone 
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are subject to glanders, and in themalone is the diy 
vision between the nostrils perfect. From the 
separation of the vomer from the palate there is a 
communication between the cavities far below, 
the crescental border in catile and sheep, while in 
the hog the perfect division scarcely extends 
more than half-way along the nostril. There is g 
sufficient division to cut off the communication of 
inflammation or other diseases from one nostril 
to another under ordinary circumstances; and 
where this pest of the equine race is concerned, 
the division is perfect. Where it is left imperfect 
by the separation of the vomer from the floor, and 
the consequent impairment of strength, there is 
provision made for the security of the part in the 
broad expanse of the forehead in the ox and the 
sheep, and on which the blow would be more 
likely to fall than on the nasals; and in the form 
and nature of the connexion of the nasals with 
the neighboring bones, and also in the strength of 
those bones in the hog and dog. 

The Ethmoid Bones.—We arrive at length at 
the contents of the nasal cavity. Posteriorly and 
superiorly, on each side, in the common duct, but 
scarcely reaching into the closed nostril,is the eth- 
moid bone, or that portion of it which may be 
termed the ethmoid cells. On the upper and an- 
terior part of the zthmoid bone in the horse there 
is a somewhat-curved projection or eminence, 
possessing no indistinct resemblance to the fore- 
part of the comb of a cock, and hence called the 
crista galli. It supports the perpendicular plate 
of the skull before, and the falciform process of the 
dura mater behind ; on either side of it, and sup- 
ported by it, are two thin plates of bone pierced 
with innumerable holes—the cribriform plates of 
the «thmoid bone—and through which pass the 
pulpy filaments of the olfactory nerve. 

From the bony arch which surrounds this plate, 
arises a pear-shaped collection of thin, porous, bo- 
ny cells. 1 feel some difficulty in describing 
them. Conceive a great number of little hollow 
pedicles proceeding from, and forming around, the 
cribriform plate. As they move downward they 
belly out into distinct vesicles or cavities; small- 
er and more numerons behind; fewer in number, 
and larger in front, and each of them, not a sim- 
ple cavity, but more or less convoluted ; while 
the bony walls of these cells is of gossamer thin- 
ness, and porous as any gauze; all of them com- 
municate together, and are lined and externally 
wrapped together by the same membrane, the 
whule assuming a pear-like shape, attached by its 
base or greater extremity, decreasing in size as 
it proceeds downward; the cells becoming fewer, 
and terminating at length in one cell, a kind of ped- 
icle or stalk, and which passes under the superior 
turbinated bone, and communicates with the cen- 
tral meatus,and forms a kind of valve over theopen- 
ing between the nasal cavity and the maxillary 
sinuses. Then if youadd that the olfactory or 
first pair of nerves abuts upon these cribriform 
plates, and pass through their minute openings, 
and spreads itself over every one of these cells, 
but thicker and more evident to the eye near 
the cribriform plate, you have a tolerably correct 
picture of this portion of the ethmoid bone. 

This bone has different degrees of development 
in different animals, in proportion to their acute- 
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ima} asthe horse. He has more occasion for 
—_ of smell than the horse, and particularly 
in the early part of the spring, when the plants are 
, and have not acquired their peculiar scent, 
therefore this portion of the zethmoid bone is 
“much larger in him than in the horse. In the 
it is large, and seems to fill the superior por- 

tion of the nasal cavity. It is even more develop- 
ed in the swine than in the horse, but in the dog 
it seems to occupy the cavity almost to the ex- 
clusion of the turbinated bones. Being nearer to 
the cribriform plate than they are, it is probably 
most concerned in the sense of smell, and there- 
fore larger where acuteness of smell is required, 
and in proportion as is required. It is much 
more fragile in the dog than in the ox, and the 
Jates have a considerably thinner structure. The 
gthmoid bone of the horse or the ox may be re- 
moved from its situation with little injury,but that 
of the dog can scarcely be meddled without frac- 


ture. 


[From Dixon’s Live Stock Manager.] 
Sussex AND Hererorpsuire VARIETIES. 


In these varieties, which are a larger sort than 
the former, the color is stated to be deep red, with 
fne hair; rather thin skins; necks and heads 
clean; horns neither long nor short, rather turn- 
ed up at the points ; well made in the hind quar- 
ters; wide across the hips, rumps, and surloins; nar- 
now in the chines; tolerably straight in the 
backs, but the ribs or sides lying rather too flat; 
thin in the thighs, and bones not large. An ox, 
six years old, when fat, will weigh from sixty to 
an hundred stone of fourteen pounds, and often 
much more. ‘The fore quarters are generally 
the heaviest. ‘I'he oxen are mostly worked from 
three to six years old, sometimes to seven, when 
they are turned off for feeding. 

Susser.—'l his variety, or breed, though not so 
large as the Herefordshire, exceeds those of most 
other districts, being held in high estimation for 
beef and labor, and, in some degree, for milk. It 
is a mixed breed or sort, with which equal pains 
do natseem to have been taken in their improve- 
ment as with the Herefordshire kind. The cat- 
tle may be found in a state of original purity as to 
form, in their native district. This is a sort 
which is generally red or brown in color, and 
which shows much blood; wide and middle- 
horned, the points turned upwards, and back- 
wards ; of various sizes, but the larger somewhat 
too coarse in the bone, and of insufficient width 
or substance for their great depth of carcase. It 
is thought that they need no cross with other 
breeds, having all the materials of improvement 
within themselves, unless, perhaps, a Hereford- 
shire cross might be useful in some, to remedy 
the excessive fatness. Their speed is great, and 
it is doubtful whether even the Devons are in that 
respect much superior; they are, at the same 
time, equal in power in the cultivation of the har- 
vest clays, and in draught over the deepest roads ; 
in temper, somewhat quick, like the Devons. 
These different varieties of the middle-horned 
breed of cattle, for their particular excellencies, 
claim the attention of breeders, and become ob- 
jects of national interest, through the country, as 
beasts of labor. 
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When this variety is com with the Devon 
breed, the beasts rise to much greater weight,and, 
of course, have far more strength for work. They 
are notso thin, narrow, or sharp, on the top of the 
shoulder, or blade bone, nor drop so much behind 
it; nor do they in general so much project in the 
point of the shoulder, nor stand so narrow in the 
chest ; their chines are not so thin, nor are they 
so flat on the body or barrel; they do not hang 
so much in the flank; they are equal in their pro- 
perty of fattening, and of equal value to the graz- 
ier; their fides not quite so thin or soft, but 
much the same in the mellowness of their feel; 
not so wide on the hips, nor so clean in the 
head, neck,and horns, nor no small and light in 
the bone, but altogether a highly valuable variety 
of neat cattle stock. 

It is, however, a sortof cattle so similar in ap- 
pearance to the Devonshire kind, as scarcely to 
be distinguished, except by good judges; but they 
are more darkly colored, have more bone, are 
thicker in the hides, and not so lively. They are 
in common a very perfect sort of catile; for 
though they have been described as too flat in the 
rib, and narrow in the chine, these are by no 
means peculiar faults in them, more than in other 
sorts of stock; while when too much rounded or 
flat in the above parts they are great defects, as 
much weight is lost in the former case, and in the 
latter there is a want of due thickness in the 
whole, which renders them deficient in the weight. 
In oxen of this sort the weight is usually from 
about 800 to 1,350 pounds and upwards. 

The oxen of this kind, are considered chiefly 
valuable for the purpose of labor, and are not im- 
properly formed for such use, but they have less 
activity and lightness in their movement than 
those of the Devon kind, being more strongly made 
in their shoulders and fore parts. 

The cows are not considered large milkers in 
their native district, but the milk is supposed to 
be rich and good, both for butter and cheese, but 
especially the former; and the quantity, on the 
whole, is more than the average proportion of some 
districts. 





{From the American Turf Register. ] 
THUMPS—INQUIRY AND ANSWER. 
CrarksBure, Feb. 23, 1834. 


Mr. Eviror—Please make the following in- 
quiries through the medium of your Register. 

What is the cause of a disease in horses call- 
ed thumps? the disease may not be known by 
that name generally, it may be known however 
by a noise in the horse similar to the beating of a 
pheasant, the intervals of each beat longer apart. 

What the disease is? what part of the horse is 
affected? 

If there is any cure, what is it? 

Will rest relieve? if so, how long? and what 
treatment best adapted? together with any further 
information on the subject. 

I have examined several Farriers, together with 
the Register, and have never seen any thing on the 
subject ; I am not fully aware of the consequences 
of the disease. 

By procuring this information, you will confer 
a favor on many, besides your subscribers here. 

Yours respectfully, F. M. WILSON.., 









Barrimone, June/11,,18 
Mr. Eprror—aAs Mr. Wilson has prop 
several questions, which he desires to be answer- 


ed through the medium of your Register, hey ve 


ne 


having golicited answers from me, I chee: iS nag 
comply with your request, and would feel.m 

fully compénsated could I know that my effort 
shall have given satisfaction. : 

To his first question, I answer, that — 
the general name by which it is known, and the 
disease is spasmodic action of the diaphram. In 
most cases this muscle is the only viscera affect~ 
ed, and whenever this has been the nly seat of 
disease, to which the question relates, | have né 
ver known it to kill. But it frequently accompa- 
nies inflammation of the bowels; and whenever it 
is known that they are combined, it will also be 
known that the patient is in great danger—yetin 
this state of combined disease, the subject some- 4 
times meets with a fortunate result. Whether it», ©. 
is complicated, or only spasm, the treatment must *" * 
be the same, i. e. a physic, with loss of blood; 
with this difference, that if inflammation atten 
blood must be more freely taken:—if the subj 
is acommon sized saddle horse, and the diséas 
complicated, take from seven 2 eight quartg/of » 
blood; repeating or not as symptoms dj 
But, if it is only spasm, take from five to six 
quarts. If the skin is cold, put on six or eighti», 
covers. oo lle 

As your readers may not know when inflétg-) @° 
mation of the bowels is present, the following® 
symptoms will be their unerring guide: great red- 
ness of the conjunctiva, which is the membrane 
lining the inside of the eyelid, and redness of the 
gums and tongue, which will be i 
dent on squeezing the tongue. In suel 
tions comparison may bé judiciously made b 
tween the diseased subject and healthy ones,y 
The above are symptoms which are not acted omy» 
by veterinarians, nor are they mentioned by 
author; or if they are noticed, it is done with 
least stress of expression, and at the same time © ” 
labor to describe symptoms which are not defi- 
nite in character, for they@ttend both spfism and , 
inflammation of the bowels. The above symp- 
toms of the mouth, simple as they afe, arethe 
most characteristic: they are symptoms of inflam- 
ed bowels, by which I have been govérned for 
more than twenty years, and I appreciate their! 
dictation more than I do that of the pulfe. a): 

‘Thumps on the first attack is generally the re- 
sult of’ severe exertion, which is the exciting 
cause, but which cause is expedited by some 
premier cause, which I believe to be some uneb-  * 
served disease of the alimentary canal. i 
us) latent disease of the bowels, by prolongation 
of time, together with the duty which the horsevis 
required to perform, often terminaies in the loss 
of a valuable animel. ‘his premier, but inert 
state of disease, may often be detected by a pra 
dent owner, making himself well acquainted with, 
the general state of his horse; and one of \ 
important items towards gaining just knowl 
this subject is, tomake it a ruleat every opportunity 
to examine the state of the horse’s tmees,, afe. 


they in too small a quantity, or is there on anpof : 
the balls a mucus when. the quantity is 
the owner may be assured: 
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, such active disease will ensue as 
trouble, and of which the owner 
may think if a cure is effected. 
When the thumps have once existed, however 
»perfedtthe disease to all appearance may be re- 
ed, it commonly returns on severe exertion, 
arid sometimes with moderate use. ,Jt is seldom 
effectually cured. 

Believing that in this essay I have given all re- 
quisite information, aud hoping it may prove use- 
ful to owners in assisting them in their efforts to 
relieve so valuable an animal, 

I remain yours, &c. 

JOHN HASLAM, Veter. Surg. 
N. B.--In the above | have said nothing about 
feeding; but as in this respect it may be thought 
fam negleciful, I deem it right to state that hor- 
ses laboring under disease most commonly refuse 
all food except hay or grass; and as their food is 

of the most simple kind, if they ave disposed to 
9 @ take it I commonly allow a little bran and oats. 

Nog I have alway8 deemed it necessary for veterina- 
> rians to be strenuous about what the horse shall 
t, and for reason of the horse while sick hav- 
little desire for food, and that being of the sim- 
kind. The case between a pliysician and 
tient is fardiffcrent. J. H. 
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f [From Nutall’s Introduction te Botany.] 
"We have next to proceed to examine the na- 
ture of this peculiar juice, as one of the general 
components of plants. 
TueProrer Juice.—When a plant is cut 
beh Wansversely, the proper juice is seen is- 
Wm both divided surfaces, but in greatest 
f90m the oper orifices of the divided ves- 
p part farthest from the root; a fact 
which is ascribable to the progression of the pro- 
per juice being inverse to that of the sap, or from 
“the leaves towards the roots. It is very often 
mixed with sap, and cannot be distinguished 
from it/by color; but in many instances it is color- 
edor milky. Thus, if a twig of any of the spe- 
cies of Spurge (Euphorbia) be cut, the proper 
juice issties from the wound in the form of a re- 
sinous milky emulsion, and may be obtained in 
considerable quantity.” This juice in the majori- 
ty of plants is, as has been said, colorless; it is, 
however, yellow in some, as in Celandine ( Che- 
lidonium); red in others, as in the BJjoodroot 
(Sanguinaria,) the Bloody Dock (Rumez san- 
guinea), and the Logwood tree (Hematoxylon) ; 
deep orange in the Artichoke (Cynara Scholy- 
mus);" white, as in the Spurges, the Dandelion 
(EXontodon Taraxacum), the Fig, the Poppy, &c. 
blue in the root of the Black Burnet-Saxifrage 
(Pimpinclla nigra); and green in the Periwin- 
kle (Vinca). ‘The color is sometimes changed 
by exposure to the air. Thus opium, the proper 
yjutice of the Poppy, is white and milky when it 
e from the incision, but changes to a yel- 
lowish brown hue by exposure to the air. The 
yaiee which exudes from incisions in the leaves 
ofthe Soccotrine Aloe, yields, by simple expo- 
rrp deep ad to the statement of M. Fabroni, a 





















































deep and lively purple dye, so permanent, 
resisting so, completely the action of acids, 
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alkalies, and oxygen gas, as to offer an useful piS~ 
ment in miniature painting, or as a dye for silk, 
which it will effect without the use of any mor- 
dant. One of the most remarkable of those milky 
juices is that which is vielded by the Cow-iree 
of Feru, being employed like milk as a nutritious 
and agreeable diet: when dry, however, it be- 
comes like wax, acquires a dark color, and proves 
highly inflammable, like India Rubber. 

‘The proper juice of plants is, «that changed 
state of the sap, after it has been exposed to the 
air and light in the leaf, and is returning from 
it Lo form the different secretions. The organs 
by which the secretion is performed are probably 
glands; and the secreted fluids themselves are de- 
posited in cells in different parts of the plant, par- 
ticularly in the bark and the roots; these parts 
acquiring different medical virtues, from the mat- 
ters thus lodged in them. 

It is almost as impossible to obtain the proper 
juice of plants free from sap, as it is to procure 
the sap free from the proper juice; this, however, 
in the season in which it can be obtained in most 
abundance, is not so liable to be diluted or mix- 
ed with sap as at other times; and therefore it is 
inthe warmest times in summer, that it ought to be 
taken tor the purpose of examining its properties. 
Jn an accurate examination of the proper juice of 
plants, M. Chaptal found, that in no two kinds of 
plants does it agree, as far as its sensible qualities 
are considered; but us it is in the leaf that the 
change from sap into the proper juice occurs, so 
its sensible qualities are modified according to 
the action which takes place in that ergan; and 
that this should difier is not surprising, if we con- 
sider the great difference in the struciure of leaves. 
In one particular, however, Chaptal found that 
all the specimens he had examined agreed. When 
he poured into them oxygenated muriatic acid, a 
very considerable white precipitate fell down; 
which had the appearance of fine starch, when 
washed and dried, and did not change when kept 
for a length of time. It was insoluble in water, 
and not atiected by alkalies. Two thirds of .it 
were dissolved in heated alcohol; and these were 
evidently resinous, as they were again precipitated 
from the spirituous solvent by water. ‘The third 
part, which continued insoluble in beth alcohol 
and water, was found to possess all the properties 
of the ligneous fibre. In the seed lobes a greater 
quantity of this woody fibre was found than in 
the proper juice of the plant itself; a fact which 
accounts for the rapid growth and increase of 
parts of the young plant, before the roots are able 
to take up from the earth the principles of nutri- 
ment. ‘ihe proper juices of plants, both in the 
seed, and in the pertected plant, contain nourish- 
ment already adapted for assimilation into the 
substance of the plant. But this preparation 
takes place either during the time, or afier the 
sap has been exposed to the action of the light 
and air in the lea!; as no woody fibre is found in 
the asceding sap, although the principles of it are 
undoubtedly coniained in that fluid. A new che- 
mical combination of these principles takes place; 
but how this is effected, or by what means the 
change is produced, we know not; and it is one 
of those mysteries of nature, from which human 
ingenuity will never, perhaps, be able to remove 
the veil. In the same manner the blood of ani- 
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bres already formed; and an assimilati itis 
constantly going on, without our being able to 
perceive it, or even to form the most distant con- 
ception of the manner in which it is performed, 
The elementary principles of the proper juice 
of plants, and of the sap, are the same; but differ 
in the relative proportions. These element are 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. ‘The same prin- 
ciples, differently modified, form all the secre- 
tions and the solid materials of the plant itself. 
The extraneous ingredients which some plants 
are found to contain, as part of their substance, 
such as the alkaline and neutral salts, metalic 
oxyds, silex, and other earths, are often probably 
obtained ready formed in the soil, in a state of di- 
vision sufficiently minute to be suspended in wa- 
ter, and taken in by the absorbent vessels of the 
roots. ‘I'his is in some degree proved by the ef- 
fect of change of situation on plants which natu- 
rally grow near the sea; for most of these, when 
burnt, yield soda; but when they are removed 
from the sea-shore, and cultivated in an inland 
situation, potash instead of soda is procured from 
their ashes. Still, the siliceous epidermis of 
Grasses and Canes, and the flinty liquor some- 
times found in the culms of the latter, can scarce- 
ly be produced in any other manner than by pro- 
per vegetable assimilation thus depositing silex 
from its unknown elements. As the sap under- 
goes the same exposure to the air and light in all 
plants,and one product only can be formed in each 
plant by this exposure, the difference of the pro- 
per juice in different plants, is a strong argument 
in favor of the existence of vegetable glands, inde- 
pendent of the undeniable proof afforded by the 
formation of the very different products which are 
deposited in different parts of the same plant. 
Unless there were glandular organs, one product 
only could be produced in each plant by the 
function of the leaves, and the action of light and 
of air on the sap. The secretions of plants form- 
ed from the proper juice are very numerous, and 
known under the names of gum, fecula or starch, 
sugar, gluten, albumen, gelatin, caoutchoue or In- 
dia Rubber, wax, fixed oil, volatile oil, catphor, 
resin, gum resin, balsam, extract, tannin, acids, 
aroma, the bitter, the acrid, and the narcotie 
principles, and ligneous fibre. ‘These are found 
in diflerent parts of plants, without any aniformi- 
ty of distribution; and although so numerous and 
different from each other in their sensible quali- 
ties and chemical properties, yet are they all 
composed of different modifications of the same 
elements, Cannon, Hyprocen, and OxyGeEn. 
Thus 100 parts of gum, according to the experi- 
ments of Gay-Lussac and Thenard, consist of 
42.23 of carbon, 
6.93 of hydrogen, and 
50.84 of oxygen; the oxygen and hydrogen be- 
ing nearly in the same relative propor 
100.00 tion as in water. 
100 parts of common resin consist of 

75.944 of carbon, 

15.156 of a combination of oxygen and hydro- 
gen in the same proportions as they ex- 
ist in water, and 

8.900 of hydrogen in excess. 
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“%J00 parts of olive oil consist of _ 
77.218 of carbon, , 
10.712 oxygen and hydrogen, as in water, and 
19.065 of hydrogen in excess. 
miihite 


.00 
rhe solids, also, except the earths and salts, 


sre formed from the same principles. 100 parts 
of the ligneous fibre of the Beech and Oak, for 
example, consist of 








Beech. Oak. 

Carbon 51.45 52.53 
Oxygen 42.73 41.78 
Hydrogen 5.82 5.69 
100.00 100.00 


and thus almost the whole of vegetable matter 
may be resolved into these three simple elements. 

Such are the general components of vegeta- 
bles, differiag materially from animals in the ab- 
sence of AzoTe, which being insoluble in water, 
never probably constitutes any part of their food. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 














“Tue Weatner—tThe following article is 
from the pen of the celebrated Dr. Adam Clarke. 
itis not unworthy of attention. 

From my earliest childhood I was bred upon 
alitde farm, which I was taught to care for and 
cultivate ever since [ was able to spring the rat- 
le, use the whip, manage the sickle, or handle the 
spade; and as I found that much of our success 
depended on a proper knowledge and manage- 
ment of the weather, I was led to study it ever 
since I was eight years ofage. I believe meteor- 
ology is a natural science, and one of the first 
that is studied; and that every child in the coun- 
try makes, untaught, some progress in it: at least 
soit was with me. 1 had actually learned, by si- 
lent observation, to form good conjectures con- 
cerning the coming weather, and, on this head, to 
teach wisdom to those who were perfect, espe- 
cially among such as had not been obliged, like 
me, to watch earnestly, that what was so neces- 
sary tothe family support should not be spoiled 
by the weather before it was housed. Many a 
lime, even in tender youth, have I watched the 
heavens with anxiety, examined the different ap- 
pearances of the morning and evening sun, the 
phases of the moon, the scintillation of the stars, 
the course and color of the clouds, the flight of 
the crow and swallow, the gambols of the colt, 
the fluttering of the ducks, and the loud screams 
of the seamew—not forgetting the hue and croak- 
ing of the frogs. From the little knowledge I 
had derived from close observation, I often ven- 
ured to direct our agricultural operations in re- 
ference to the coming days, and was seldom 
much mistaken in my reckoning. 

About twenty years ago, a table, purporting to 
be the work of the late Dr. Herschel,was various- 
ly published, professing to form prognostics of 
he weather, by the times of change, full and quar- 
sof the moon. I have carefully consulted this 
uble for several years, and was amazed at its ge- 
wrl accuracy:—for though long, as you have 
wen, engaged in the study of the weather, I ne- 
trthought that any rules could be devised lia- 
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ble to so few exceptions. I haye made a little al- 
teration in the arrangements, ilustrated it with 
further observations, and have sent it that you 
may insert it, as it has hitherto been confined ge- 
nerally to a few almanacs. 
A TABLE 
For foretelling the Weather through all the Lu- 
nations of each Year, forever. 

This table and the accompanying remarks are 
the result of many years actual observation; the 
whole being constructed on a due consideration of 
the attraction of the sun and moon, in their several 
positions respecting the earth, and will, by simple 
inspection, show the observer what kind of wea- 
ther will most probably follow the entrance of the 
moon into any of its quarters, and that so near 
the truth as to be seldom or never found to fail. 
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Observations.—1. The nearer the time of the 
Moon’s Change, First Quarter, Full and Last Quar- 
ter, are to midnight, the fairer will,the weather be 
during the seven days following. 

2. The space for this calculation occupies from 
ten at night till two next morning. 

$. The nearer to mid-day or noon, the phases of 
the Moon happen, the more foul or wet weather 
may be expected during the next seven days. 

4. The space for this calculation occupies from 
ten in the forenoon to two in the aftergoon.— 
These observations refer principally to the Sum- 
mer, though they affect Spring and Autumn near- 
ly in the same ratio. 

5. The Moon’s Change—First Quarter——Full 
—and Last Quarter, happening during six of the 
afternoon hours, i. ¢. from four to ten, may be 
allowed by fair weather; but this is mostly de- 


6. Though the weather, from a 
gular causes, is more uncertain in 
of Autumn, the whole of Winter, and the 
ning of Spring; yet in the main, the i 
servations will apply to those periods also. -.* 

7. To pregnosticate correctly, especially’ in. 
those cases where the wind is concerned, the ob- , 
server should be within sight of a good 
where the four cardinal points of the fhercadene ° 
correctly place’. With this precaution he will 
scarcely ever be deceived in depending on the , 
table. iH 









































Such is the disinfecting and purifying nature 
of the Chloride of Soda, that the writer saw a 
neat’s tongue, last Friday, taken from a pickle tub 
in a tainted and offensive condition, and after being 
washed in several tubs of pure water, and soaked 
in pure water for hours, it still retained its offen- 
siveness, when a wine glass full of,fresh Chloride * 
of Soda was poured into one quart of water, and 
the tainted tongue washed therein for five minutes, 
and it became as sweet as though just taken 
from the creature’s mouth; the same to 
then washed in pure water and boiled, 
sweeter piece of meat was never’served upon 
table. 

At this time the writer was suffering from an” 
inflamed and swollen cheek, in consequenge of 
decayed tooth; it occurred to him to try the 6% 
periment on his face, he accordingly took. one® 
tea spoonful with twenty of pure water, and with’ 
a soft brush washing the inside of his cheek and 
the whole mouth therewith, it soon reli evel. the 


~*~ 


pain, and allayed the inflamation, and 
gradually subsided. I do not say 
thing called the Chloride offoda will pe 
things, but this was fresh made, by an 
chemist.—Philadelphia U. 8. Gazette. 


The “ Republic of Letters” is the title of a new 
literary enterprise, commenced in New York, of 
which the first number is before us, as a speci- 
men. It is a quarto of sixteen pages, “got up” 
in a beautiful style, as to paper, type, and press * 
work, and contains the whole of Mackenzie’s cele- 
brated tale, “The Man of Keeling,” and part of 
the “Vicar of Wakeficld”—for the sum of siz 
cents. It is impossible for competition to"go on, . 
much farther, in reducing the price of the classies. 
At this rate a man may, in these temperance times, 
have the contents of a whole library of the past 
generation, which would have cost his father the 
price of a farm, for what he can retrench 
his father’s bill for liquors. Books, and” 
best of books, are brought within the reach of eve- 
ry one. : 
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pendent on the wind, as is noted in the table. 
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BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET. 








are carefully ‘corrected every Monpar. 





























per. | PROM | TO 

Brann iT, Apple,....++se+eeeeee+**|oallon.| 90 27) $— 
f F a ccssounatenedl “ 8 15 — 
Beans, white field, ..-------+++++lbushel.f 2 00) —— 
Brtr, on the hoof, ....---++++++++|100lbs.| 5 00} 5 75 
Corn, 1OW, cocccccecccercrerces bushe!. 66 68 
wet White,.-..e0+-seccceccees “ 66 68 
Gorton, Virgihia, «..-++++++++++++| pound. 10 13 
ee irclinn.t.0cccc0- “ “ 1l 13 
Upland, --+++++- eases eee “ 14 15 
Fearuers, ebeecesesseesaseserere pound. aneenil 31 
FLAXSEED, «-++++eeeeeeee+++e++++|bushel.| 1 00) 1 25 
Frovun—Best white wheat family,--| harrel.| 6 75) 7 25 
do. baker’s..-+-.| 6 25) 6 75 
Do. do. Superfine,....)  « 5 87) 5 50 
Super Howard street,...-.|  « 56 12) 5— 
ge ‘¢ wagon price,| ‘ 5 00) —75 
City Mills, extra,...--- +-.| 5 50] 5 37 
MM: idasbeccoccosecesy 86 5 371 5 50 
Susquehanna,...----++ ee « oS eee 
jp teeeeererseserreseces “ 8 37 — 
® Grase Seeps, red Clover, ..-----+!bushel.| ——| 4 50 
w i amma ofthe north)} « + 
Orchard,..-++.-csseseessees “6 $06 a 
. Tall meadow Oat,....+++-+- “ 230i .«~.— 

~". Herds, or red top,.-+---++5-| 1 25 
A> Hagyin bulk,..+.-0-2eeeeeeceeeees| tom. | 14 GO} 15 00 
_ Pressed,.+++sreeeesesseeeees 100 lbs!) —— 60 
Hamp, country, dew rotted,....--. und. 6 i 
e sc water rotted,-----) 7 $s 
* ‘Lams, ccccccccccccccceccccocccoes bushel. 80 85 
a Mosraap Seep, Foreign,....--+-- “ 4 50| 5 00 

» Domestic,..+-+++ “ 5 00 
“Oats oe Mec cecccccveecerseceeees “ 80 32 
. Ost, finseed,.........00+e+eeee+eee|gallon. connatens 90 
MEE) cétndccaccevecesoccco] 1 70} 1 80 
« Peas, ved eye, --+-+.+-+eeeeeeeeeeeibushel.| ——| —— 
Black eye,..-sseecccereseee| tt nue 6 
Lady,--osssccccsccerececees « —a es 
. Puaster Panis, in the stone,-...--| ton. 3,00) —— 
., ; Ground, ..-...++-| barrel.| 1 37) —— 
P sTA BEAN,..-..++++++|bushel.| 2 00) —— 
~s pewecenecccosecccecadibecsees/pound. 8 4 
: S32 RUBY pose cceeccceccscceeces eccccce bushel. _—< 
‘Tosatco, Grop, common,..-.------|100 Ibs} 3 50} 5 00 
“ brown and red,....| “ 4 50} 6 00 
S fine red, eeeeeerere 6s 6 00 8 00 

> ‘* wrappery, suitable} ‘‘ 

for segars,.....- “ 6 00} 12 00 
«yellow and red,...| 8 00} 12 00 
yellow, .-s+ee+-e0.) ‘ | 13 00) 17 00 
“ fine yellow, --..- .| | 15 00} 22 00 
Seconds, as in quality,..| 4 00) 5 00 
‘ e ground leaf,...; ‘ 5 00} 9 00 
Virginia, ....++++-+0++- a * 400] .— 
Rappahannock,....... of 3 00} 4 00 
Kentucky, «++ ¢¥b-++++-- sas 4 00] $8 00 
Waar, white, ......+seseeee+eee(bushel.| 1 10] “1 14 
M eens ceveseceeeeere] “ | 1 00] 1 08 
Wauxey, Ist pf. in bbls..-.....--- gallon. 28) 29 
© tm Whde.cccccsceeef =“ 25 —— 
“wagon price,....- “ — 
Wacon Frescurts, to Pittsburgh,.{!00 lbs) 1 25) —— 
To Wheeling,.| “ 150} —— 
washed. 'unwash 
Wobdr, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, .. .|pound.|50 to 60/24 to26 
Full Merino,.....-++++ ee ee} “ 140 59)20 24 
> Three fourths Merino,......| ‘* |33 40,22 24 
One half Goceccees cons §68§* «6198 «(S821 22 
Common &,one fourth Meri.| ‘“‘ |25 28/18 20 
PUlled,..ccccccccccccccccoce « |28 $1118 20 


Business a little more brisk in the article of Wool. 





‘RERME 8S ORR ers meee) ad aeaemmeiel 
UNDERGROUND TURNIP. 
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HIS turnip is represented as able to resist frost in 
an extraordinary degree. (See description of it in the 
ofthis No.) For sale at the American Farmer 

ent. Price $1 per pound. 
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CUBA TOBACCO SEED. 
zeceived from Matanzas, a few ounces of the trre 
Caba Tobacco Seed, from la Vuella Abajo, warranted 


in prime order— Price § ; 


1.00 per ounce: 


. 1. HITCHCOCK. 




















PER. | FROM.) To. 
APPLES, +++eseseeecesseseeeeeseoes| bushel.|$0 62 s- 
Bacon, hams,...+++++++eseseeeeee*/nound.| 11 | —— 

Shoulders, ...+ eseessesees rT pais 9 
Middlings,...+s+++ssseeree| 6 aaanat 10 
Burtrer, printed, in lbs. & half lbs.) « oe 
Ol], oscccccccccesecscecs “ 12 18 
CADER, Ses cccrcccscdccoccccccccccs| hasvel.| ———= J —— 
Caves, three to six weeks old.--+| each. | 4 00 | 7 00 
Cows, new milch, ..++-see+eeeeees| 115 00 127 00 
TY, seccceveccvccveccecsses se 9 00 112 00 
Corn Meat, for family use,.----+-/100]bs.| 1 62 | 1 75 
Cuop Rye, niente <« tems § See 
EGGS,.-ceccccccccccccececccecesees| GOZEN. 9 
Fisn, Shad, trimmed...-eeseeeseee _— mens 
66 salted, -o-cccccccceeee| barrel.| 6 37 | —— 
Herrings, salted, No.1 &2,) “ | 3 87 4 00 
Mackerel, No. 1, 2 &3,..--| “ | $ 75 | 6 25 
Cod, SAlted,..ecccccecsecces cwt. | — /| 2 75 
LAMBS, alive, ....eseecceseeeeeeee| each.| 1 25 | 2 00 
Slaughtered,-.+++++++++++squart'r| 31 50 
LARD, -ooeeecccccccececccescsesees pound. 8 _ 
EEE LE OPE ET OTT bushel.| —— 15 
Pou TRY, Fowls, .-++eeeeeeeeee ee es 
Chickens, ..--+eee-eee oe “« 1225) 2 50 
Ducks, ...ccccccsscceses| * | —— | 2 50 
PoTaToss, Irish,...cccccccccccccce bushe].| —— 62 
TUG, a0. scddsscas e+e| peck.| —— | —— 
VEAL, fore quarters,...+-++++++++++|pound. 6 | — 
. rrr “ OF cinssme 




















. ADVERTISEMENTS. 








SEED WHEAT, RYE, &c. 

T HE subscriber offers his services for the procurement 

| of Seed Wheat, Rye, &c. for those who shall pro- 
vide funds in Baltimore for that purpose. He does not 
keep those articles on hand, and therefore can send them 
to those only who furnish him with the means in advance. 
For all such, however, he will use his best judgment to 
procure such grain as shal! be ordered, charging a small 
commission for his agency. I. I. HITCHCOCK, 

Amer. Farm. Estab. 

Note—I. I. H. has made arrangements for procuring 
for cash, Seed Grain of the very first quality, from some 
of the best farms in Maryland. aug. 12 


A JACKASS. 

OR SALE—A fine Jack, recently imported from 

Buenos Ayres, by an officer of the Navy, to whom 
he was presented under circumstances which render it 
certain that he was there considered a very valuable ani- 
mal of the best blood and qualities of that country, which 
is famous for its fine mules. Heis of middling size, be- 
tween 12 and !8 hands high, only five years old, and as 
handsome as any other Jackass. The present owner hav- 
ing no use for him, will be glad to put him where he will 
be beneficial to the Agricultural interest of the country, 
and with that view offers to sell him for $500. Applica- 
tion (post paid) must be made to 
I. I. HITCHCOCK, 

Amer. Far. Estab. 


A MARE IN EXCHANGE FOR CATTLE. 
GENTLEMAN of Virginia is desirous of exchan- 
ging a valuable blooded brood Mare for thorough 

bred Durham short horn Cattle—for sheep of the best 
blood, or fora good Jackass. Should any gentleman be 
disposed to make such a barter, he shall receive further 
information on application to I. |. HITCHCOCK, 
aug. 12 Amer. Farm. Estab. 


GRAY OR GAZE HOUNDS. 

AST September, I received from the President of the 
United States, for the breeding farm of this Establish- 
ment, a pair of these very beautiful and powerful animals, 
which had been sent out to him from Holland, by the 
American Consul there, and in vol. 15, of the American 
Farmer, page 283, I published the letter accompanying 
the very acceptable present. I have now the satisfaction 
to offer for sale four (female) puppies—their issue. They 
will be ready for delivery in all the month of July. Price 

$20 each. I. I. HITCHCOCK, 
American Farmer Establishment. 





9° 
aug. 12 








[August 5, 1894 


WESTPHALIA GEESE. 

A FEW pairs of these unrivalled Geese for 

2 ee. bs Pn hatched in April last 
and are now considera eavier than old gecse 4 
common breed. af of the 

These geese are of the purest white, with bills 
and eyes of a bright scarlet color. Geese of this breed 
have attained the enormous weight of 20 pounds, and 
those now offered for sale are for their age equal to g- 
ny both in beauty and size that we have ever seen— 
Price $5, a pair. They can be sent safely in coops or 
crates any distance. july 29 


Tyee 
NEW LEICESTER BUCKS. 
iT AM authorised to sell several fine Bucks of the 
Leicester or improved Bakewell breed of Sheep, and 
one do of the Cotswold breed, at from $75 to $100 each 
Who will have one or more? _I. I HITCHCOCK, 
July 15. American Farmer Establishment, 


THE COMPLETE FARMER. 
_ PUBLISHED and for sale at this establish- 
ment, price $1, ‘‘ The Complete Farmer and Rural 
Economist, containing a Compendious epitome of the 
most important branchesof Agriculture, and Rural Eco- 
nomy. a Thomas G Fessenden, Editor of the New 
England Farmer.” “ Agriculture is the art of arts: with 


out it man must be a savage, and the world a wilderness,” 
june 24 


A SUPERIOR JACK FOR SALE. 

Fo SALE, by a farmer in this state, a splendid Mal- 

tese Jack, first rate in every respect. He is nearly 144 
hands high !— Eight years old last spring ; quick in per- 
furmance, and efficient to an unusal degree, 31 maresout 
of 34 in one instance, aad in another S out of 9 mares be- 
longing to one farmer proving with foal by him in 1883, 
He is probably in every respect one of the best Jacks ever 
imported into the United States. Price $1009. Address 

I. I. HITCHCOCK, 
Amer. Farmer Establishment. 


DEVON CATTLE. . 
BE subscriber has the selling of a considerable num- 
ber and variety of these valuable cattle at prices un- 
usually low, viz: Bulls from 75 to $100; Cows and Heifers 
from 60 to $80, and Calves, one year old and less, from 


‘ 
sale at this 











jy 29 





40 to $60. More particular information may be had by 
application to I. I. HITCHCOCK, 
May 9. American Farmer Establis!iment. 





THE 7-8 SHORT HORN DURHAM BULL 
“DUKE” IS FOR SALE. 
DYE is 2 years’old, red and white, by Parson, dam 
Isabella ; Parson is by Bishop, dam, Moss Rose, (im- 
ported in 1821, bred by Mr. Ashcroft,) got by Phenome- 
non—Isabella is by the celebrated imported bull Lothario, 
dam, Meg, by Billy Austin. Duke is of uncommon fine 
size and figure, pronounced by judges to have every point 
and appearance of a full bred. Price (to suit the times) 
150. 
$ Also—Several 3-4 blood HEIFERS, with their first 
calves, will be disposed of at $100 each. Application to 
be made (post paid) to I. I. HITCHCOCK, 
May 30 American Farmer Establishment. 





SKINLESS OATS. 
VERY smali quantity of this celebrated new article 
has been obtained, at an enormous expense, and will 
be disposed of at this Establishment, at 50 cents per 
ounce. But as my stock of Gama Grass Seed is. for the 
present, exhausted, ! shall substitute this article as a re- 
turn, to all subscribers to the sage & a ia on 
ment of their subscription. e terms 

sgl ' I. J. HITCHCOCK, 
July 29. Amer. Far. Estab. 
$ See an account of this article on the first page of 
number 18. 


TURNIP SPINACH & CABBAGE SEED. 
FULL supply of these seeds of several of the best 

A varieties for suramer and fall sowing, now on 

and for sale by I. I. HITCHCOCK, 

july } Amer. Farm. Estab. 














